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Jupiter's Satellites
Galileo went on, conquering a new universe for mankind. He
pointed his telescope at the brilliant planet Jupiter, and Lo and
Behold! he found four moons revolving around Jupiter as satellites.
We have found five more since then, nine in all. A tenth has
been announced and awaits confirmation. But Galileo discovered
four, and that was quite a plenty for the time. There before him
in the heavens he saw happening the same sort of action that
Copernicus had described in his book. He saw four moons re-
volving around Jupiter, exactly as Copernicus had said the earth,
Jupiter and the other planets revolved around the sun. It was a
solar system in miniature. It was visible proof that what Coperni-
cus had said was at least possible.
Even a small modern telescope, say one with a two-inch lens
and a magnifying power of 30 times, will show more clearly than
Galileo's showed him, this splendid system of moons. If you look
at the moons twice, on different nights, or even twice the same
night at an interval of several hours, you will see that the four
moons which are visible through small telescopes have changed
their positions. You may see one come out from behind Jupiter
while you watch, you may see one disappear in Jupiter's shadow.
Perhaps two will move past each other while you are looking.
These moons of Jupiter move regularly. One thinks of a clock
that never needs oiling or winding, a clock set in the heavens, widi
nine hands each tipped with a moon. We could tell time by them
century after century by studying them closely. We look at this
celestial clock not face-on, but from the side in approximately the
same plane that contains the orbits of the moons, so they seem
to be moving back and forth in a line.
Would poets wax more romantic, we wonder, or less, if they